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October  31  and  November  7  and  14.  1914. 

THE  DIFFERENTIAL 

Essence  of  Religion 

BY  TH£ODO&£  SCHBO£D£R. 

More  and  more  the  controversy  concerning  re- 
ligious fundamentals  is  recognized  to  be  within  the 

domain  of  psychology.  This  shifting  of  the  issues 
requires  a  reconsideration  of  our  definitions  of  re- 
ligion. We  have  plenty  of  definitions,  descriptive 
of  the  outward  manifestations  of  religion.  What  is 
now  needed  is  a  statement  of  its  differential  essence. 
We  have  plenty  of  definitions  which  generalize  the 
essentials  of  a  particular  religion — of  "true"  and 
"false"  religion.  What  is  needed  is  to  formulate 
the  common  element  oi  all  religions.  We  have  some 
illtuninating  definiticms  of  religion  which  generalize 
the  results  of  very  careful  introspection.  What  is 
now  needed  is  to  derive  the  differential  essence  of 
religion  by  studying  religious  f^encmiena  objective- 
ly, with  the  view  to  discovering  and  formulating  the 
elements  of  unification  underlying  these  phe- 
nomena. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  finding  some  diflFerential 
between  ''true"  and  "false"  religion.  Neither  is 
this  an  inquiry  into  the  relative  d^ee  of  faihire 
or  success  achieved  by  the  religious  in  their  efforts 
to  live  their  religious  ideals.  The  real  task  is  the 
discovery  oi  the  common  element,  by  the  virtue  of 
which  even  a  "false"  religion  is  to  be  adjudged  re- 
ligious and  not  secular  error.  In  odier  words,  the 
purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  the  differential  religious 
essences  which  antedate  and  determine  religious 
creeds  and  conduct  (irrespective  of  tiie  quality  of 
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either  the  proffered  justifying  argument  or  the 

creed,  ceremonial  or  life)  the  total  absence  of  which 
would  be  the  n^^ation  of  all  religion,  either  true  or 
false. 

Only  crude  thinkers  will  fail  to  recognize  that  a 
difference  exists  between  the  errws  of  a  religion 
and  the  total  absence  of  every  essential  of  religiosi- 
ty, or  assume  that  everything  can  be  made  a  matter 
of  religion  merely  by  calling  it  so»  or  that  every- 
thing thus  labeled  is  necessarily  religious.  Moral 
quacks,  venders  of  reform  cure-alls,  sodok^cal  as- 
trologers, political  theologasters,  not  less  than  true 
religious  mystics,  may  be  found  to  appropriate  re- 
ligious trademarics,  thinking  therein  to  secure  for 
themselves  a  ''respectable''  rating,  and  for  fhetf 

wares  a  more  ready  market. 

Before  the  discussion  proceeds  it  will  be  well  to 
remind  ourselves  that  from  the  evolutionary  view- 
point nature  has  no  clear  cut  lines  of  demarkation« 
Where  all  is  gradual  change  it  is  to  be  esqpected  that 
religion,  pure  and  undefiled  by  secularism  or  science, 
probably  is  not  to  be  found.  Yet  it  is  a  phenom- 
enon which  can  be  understood  only  through  a  study 
of  the  behavior  of  its  related  psychic  forces.  In 
one  sense  we  therefore  nmst  study  religion  as  an 
abstraction,  at  least  theoretically  dissociated  from 
the  accompanying  antagonistic  mental  attitudes. 

Furthermore,  our  experience  with  the  physical 
sciences  suggests  the  probability  that  by  the  ob- 
jective method  we  cannot  attain  a  knowledge  of  tiie 
religious  essence  in  and  of  itself,  but  that  we  will 
be  limited  to  a  gemral  knowledge  of  its  essential 
and  therefore  uniform  qualities  of  behavioristic 
mechanism,  as  distinguished  from  the  outward 
manifestations  tfmw^  consciousaess,  where  these 
essential  qualities  probably  attached  themselves  to 
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and  express  themselves  by  means  of  a  variety  of 
other  experiences  and  symbols. 

The  neces^  for  having  differaitial  criteria  of 
religion  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  need  the  means 
for  classifying  persons  and  phenomena  which  exist 
in  the  borderland  of  doubtful  religiosity.  Furdier- 
more,  by  considering  the  matter  of  objective  stand- 
ards of  religion  we  are  prepuing  tbe  fiekl  for  a 
psychogenetic  study  of  religicm. 

For  the  purpose  of  discovering  tiie  element  of 
unification  in  all  religion,  for  the  present  we  must 
exclude  from  consideration  all  those  who  do  not 
give  pUun  evidence  that  religion  is  a  po^ve  and 
vital  influence  in  their  own  lives;  also  those  with 
whom  religious  creeds  are  a  matter  of  mere  sym- 
pathetic mr  contrary  imitaticm.  Such  perscns  may 
riot  have  enough  of  either  the  essentials  of  any  par- 
ticular religicm,  or  of  religion  in  general,  to  make 
the  present  study  of  them  {Mrofitable  f  rcmi  the  view- 
point of  the  clarity  or  the  conclusiveness  of  our 
result  Their  self-classification  is  mostly  &e  un^ 
conscious  imitation  of  social  custom,  and  as  such, 
is  still  useful  but  not  the  best  material  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose. 

We  must  also  exclude  from  present  consideration 
anodier  class  of  thoughtful  dwellers  in  the  border- 
land. I  refer  to  those  well-meaning  harmonizers 
of  science  and  religion  who,  in  large  numbers  and 
by  tibe  autiiority  of  kmg  halnt,  have  ahnost  estab- 
lished it  as  an  axiom  that  the  ''middle  ground"  is 
always  right  Those  who  make  consdous  effort 
to  justify  the  middle  ground  do  so  mainly  for  two 
reasons :  A  blurred  vision,  and  the  inherent  timid- 
ity of  conscious  weakness,  the  fMPoduct  of  psychic 
complexes  not  causally  related  to  religion. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  seems  to  require  that 
at  first  we  dimtnate  from  our  study  all  that  is  pro- 
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claimed  to  be  predominantly  non-religious  and  all 
that  is  doubtful  as  to  its  religious  quality,  either 
in  doctrine,  ceremonial  or  life.  Thus  by  a  progres- 
sive elimination  we  may  segregate  some  unquestion- 
able religious  i^ienomena,  with  a  minimum  admix- 
ture of  the  secular,  and  then  1^  an  objective  study 
of  these  as  manifested  in  some  persons  conspicu- 
ously religious  and  contrasted  with  aspects  of  simi- 
lar problems  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  admit- 
tedly dominated  by  secularism,  we  may  arrive  at  a 
generalizati<m  which  will  present,  with  substantial 
accuracy,  the  true  differential  essence  of  religion. 

Outward  Manifestattons  Non-Eascntial. 

UnquesticHiably,  religious  men  have  duplicated 
every  crime  committed  by  others,  ofttimes  even  in 
the  name  of  their  religion.  The  same  is  true  of 
Adr  virtues.  Religious  persons  profess  varying 
codes  of  ethics  and  scientific  convictions  which 
others  may  also  profess,  both  with  and  without 
honesty.  The  religious  perform  cerononies,  which 
others  also  may  perform  with  joy  to  themselves. 
They  entertain  c^inicms  and  hopes,  all  of  which  are 
entertained  by  some  who  are  not  religious,  and  all 
of  which  others  deny  who  are  unquestionably  very 
religious.  From  these  facts  of  common  knowledge, 
we  may  tentatively  infer  that  the  religious  man 
cannot  be  differentiated  from  the  non-religious  by 
any  indispensable  conduct,  credal  statement,  or  atti- 
tude toward  the  outer  world,  and  on  the  contrary 
that  the  differefi4ial  essence  af  religion  is  to  be  found 
in  subjective  states,  sources,  or  processes. 

This  conclusion  has  the  endorsement  of  eminent 
religionists.  Says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stoddard:  ''All 
visible  signs  are  ccmimon  to  converted  and  unccm- 
verted  men,  and  a  relation  of  experiences  among 
the  rest."  (Stoddard's  "Appeal  to  the  Learned/' 
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p.  75;  requoted  from  Edwards'  "Religious  Affec* 
tions/'  pp.  88-112.)  To  which  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards  adds:  "No  external  manifestations  and 
outward  a{^)earances  whatsoever  that  are  visible  to 
the  world,  are  infallible  evidaice  of  i^race.'  (''Re- 
ligious Affections,"  p.  384.)  Emerson  in  his  diary  as 
a  young  man  wrote  this:  "Christianity  is  wroq^ 
conceived  by  all  such  as  take  it  for  a  system  of 
doctrines." 

So  it  appears,  according  to  these  undoubted^ 

religious  persons,  that  none  of  the  outward  or  doc- 
trinal manifestations  are  of  the  essence  of  religion 
as  such,  tiiougfa  it  appears  historically  that  any  of 
them  may  be,  and  almost  everything  has  been, 
deemed  an  indiq>ensable  element  of  scmie  particular 
religion.  This  confirms  our  hypothesis  tfiat  the 
essence  of  religion  is  to  be  found  in  subjective 
states,  sources,  or  processes.  However,  before  ac- 
cepting this  as  final  we  must  check  it  up  with  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  more  general  and  more  import- 
imt  religious  doctrmes.  In  this  connectimi  it  wiH 
be  helpful  to  consider  the  difference  of  mental  atti- 
tude toward  beliefs  in  gods,  immortality,  ethics, 
etc.,  as  tfiese  are  entertained  by  the  religionist  and 
the  scientist  respectively. 

Belief  in  Cod  Non-Fwential, 

That  belief  in  God  or  gods  is  not  an  indispens- 
able ekn^t  of  rel^^ion  is  the  conclusion  of  many 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  religions.  The 
Buddhists  furnish  phenomena  unquestionably  re- 
ligious, yet  admitted^  do  not  believe  in  a  God. 
Likewise,  there  is  nothing  in  the  religion  of  the 
Brahmin  which  can  {m^rly  be  called  a  God.  What 
we  carelessly  designate  as  his  "God"  is,  in  fact,  but 
a  subjective  substitute.  The  Vedantist  believes  in  a 
sdf  within  the  persmi  whidi  is  the  carrier  of  his 
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personality,  and  a  self  without  the  person,  which  ia 

the  carrier  of  the  world—"  *God  the  highest  self — 
and  these  two  sehres  are  ultimately  the  same  self/' 
In  its  adaptation  to  modem  mystic  colts,  man  some- 
times comes  to  be  described  as  "a  conscious  center 
of  the  all-imnd.''   {Tbit  Open  Cowt.) 

It  is  doing  violence  to  language  to  assert  that  Ae 
founder  of  "Christian  Science"  believes  in  God  as 
any  sort  of  an  objective  entity,  and  mthout  the  im- 
plication  of  objective  existence  the  use  of  the  word 
"God"  becomes  figurative  and  confusing.  When 
Mrs.  Eddy  writes  ''the  aOness  of  mind  and  the  noth^ 
ingness  of  matter,"  and  "God  is  love  and  love  is 
God,"  it  is  because,  for  the  moment,  as  one  under 
the  influence  of  an  opiate  or  from  an  obsesshrdy  in- 
tense love-feeling  or  ecstatic  trance,  she  has  ceased 
to  be  conscious  of  any  relations  with  the  non-egc^ 
and  in  these  ''soul-flights''  she  tiierefore  denies  the 
reality  of  objectives.  She  is  without  a  God-con- 
cq>t,  and  without  a  belief  in  an  unknowable  reality, 
as  the  objective  stimulus  of  her  religious  senti- 
ments. She  apotheosizes  only  love- feeling,  and  the 
word  "God"  symbolizes  only  that  feeling,  not  an 
objectivity  nor  even  its  subjective  image.  Her  ef- 
forts at  describing  her  feeling-states  in  terms  of  ob- 
jectives lead  her  unavoidably  into  that  verbal  fantas- 
tidsm  which  so  successfully  eludes  all  efforts  at 
translation  into  concq>ts  not  mutually  destructive. 

For  "God,"  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  she 
has  a  feeling-substitute,  probably  identical  with,  but 
differently  interpreted  from  the  "feeling-back- 
ground" which  for  others  certifies  to  the  inerrancy 
of  their  ideas  of  God  and  his  will.  Yet  we  cannot 
wdl  deny  Mrs.  Eddy's  religiosity,  nnce  she  for* 
nishes  much  of  the  phenomena  which  we  are  to 
stady  and  di£^entiate.  In  one  aspect  she  is  even 
more  religious  than  many  of  her  contemporaries. 
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ttnoe  she— more  dearly  thra  tiiqr— exem^Ufies  d« 
trutfi  generally  accepted  by  tfie  devout,  that  "the 
kingdom  of  God  [religion]  is  within  you"  and  is 
subjective 

An  idealistic  philosophy  may  be  a  product  of  the 
analysis  of  consciousness,  of  the  knowing  processes, 
and  of  an  inquiry  faito  tbt  suflSdenqr  of  tiie  evi- 
dence to  justify  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  ob- 
jective realities.  In  sudi  cases  ^  data  of  con- 
sciousness are  objectively  considered.  Not  so  with 
Mrs.  Eddy,  and  her  idealism,  Mrs.  Eddy  scorns 
"the  erring  testimony  of  mortal  sense."  Even  an 
analysis  of  it  is  beneath  her.  It  is  of  course  pos- 
siUe  to  reach  oondusions  similar  to  hers  by  the 
more  or  less  accurate  use  of  tiie  scientific  method, 
thus  making  these  conclusions  the  expression  of  a 
belief  within  the  domain  of  sdanoe  or  philosc^y. 
Mrs.  Eddy's  idealism,  without  even  a  pretense  at 
scientific  processes,  evidently  is  the  mere  interpreta* 
ticm  of  subjective  feelii^-states,  tiie  apodieosis  of 
love.  It  therefore  seems  that  this  is  the  very  es- 
sence which  makes  her  ideali£»n  religious. 

All  these  varying  religio-idealistic  speculations 
are  but  different  explanations  of  the  subjective 
states,  love^feeling,  which  accompany  and  induce 
the  thought  of  God,  with  those  who  religiously  be- 
lieve in  God.  From  such  considerations  it  is  evi- 
dent tiiat  tfiis  wholly  subjective  source  for  tiie  pres* 
ence  or  absence  of  a  belief  in  God  and  the  beUef 
in  <me's  personal  relations  or  identificaticm  witili 
him,  is  tfiat  which  distinguishes  tiie  religious  frcmi 
its  corresponding  scientific  or  philosophic  belief.  It 
is  important  to  check  and  clarify  this  still  furdKr. 

Scientific  BeUef  in  God* 

If  belief  in  a  God  is  not  an  indispensable  phe* 
nomenon  of  retigum,  it  f oUovra  Hat  mch  belief  widi* 
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out  some  regard  to  the  source  thereof  or  reason 
therefor  cannot  constitute  the  subject  of  it  a  re- 
U^oas  person*  Like  Thfmas  Paine,  one  may  say, 
"I  believe  in  one  God  and  no  more,"  and  yet  not  be 
in  the  least  degree  rehgious  in  any  sense  in  which 
tiie  word  is  used  by  those  whose  rehgious  status  is 
quite  beyond  question. 

An  apf^cation  of  the  processes  or  synthesis  and 
analysis  to  the  objective  order  of  the  relation  amoi^ 
things,  which  results  in  the  denial  of  all  super- 
physical  existences,  or  of  superhuman  intelligence, 
is  purely  a  secular  method  to  a  scientific  conclusion, 
although  it  may  be  about  a  subject  of  religious  con- 
templation. If,  however,  the  use  of  the  same  meth- 
od results  in  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  intelli- 
gent power  maintaining  a  moral  order  in  the  uni- 
verse, this  is  still  a  matter  of  science  or  philosophy, 
not  of  religion.  The  methods  and  generalizations  of 
science  may  verify  or  modify  our  religious  convic- 
tions, but  alone  are  not,  and  cannot  initiate,  religion. 
Evidently,  something  must  supplement  or  precede 
a  scientific  process  or  oonclusion  before  it  can  be 
classified  as  religion.  The  only  alternative  is  a 
denial  of  all  possibiUty  of  differentiating  the  rehg- 
ious from  tfie  non-rdi^ious  i^raomena. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  have  the  endorsement 
of  very  eminent  religi<mists.  For  exanq>le,  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  says :  "He  that  has  doc- 
trinal knowledge  and  speculation  only  without  af- 
fection, never  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  re- 
ligion/' ("Religious  Affection,"  p.  23.)  To  this  we 
may  add  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Allen: 
"'Can  a  man  by  searching  find  out  God?'  The 
presumed  answer  is  '  no.'  Mark  now  the  different 
attitude  with  regard  to  this  answer  taken  by  the 
Materialist,  the  mystic,  and  him  who  stands  between 
the  two,  the  intellectual  theologian.   The  Material- 
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ist  says  at  once,  '  Then  let  us  devote  our  efforts  to 
what  we  can  find  out'  The  intellectual  theologian 
says, '  If  we  cannot  find  God,  we  can  perhaps  find 
out  something  about  him.'  The  mystic  says,  '  If  I 
cannot  find  God  perhaps  God  can  fine  me/ "  {Hib- 
bert  Journal,  Vol.  3,  p.  272,  Jan.  1905.) 
Such  evidence  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely  and 

emphasize  the  facts  that  belief  in  a  God  is  not  of 

the  essence  of  religion  and  that  such  belief  to  be 

religious  must  have  the  subjective  warrant  of  an 
indwelling  God come  to  consciousness  to  make 

it  so.  If  this  subjective  warrant  for  a  belief  in 
God  does  not  pr^ede  the  rationalizing  process  then 
it  is  a  mere  conclusion  of  philosophical  speculaticm 
and  as  such  no  longer  religion.  Now  we  may  see 
more  deariy  the  differaice  brtweoi  religious  belief 
and  a  corresponding  scientific  conviction  about  a 

rdigiotts  subject  matter. 

BdidE  in  PenMmal  IsamortaUty  Noo-BsMotiaL 

One  need  but  examine  some  historic  reUgions  to 
see  that  belief  in  an  individual  post-«<»*tem  life 
either  physical  or  "spiritual"  is  not  an  indispensable 
element  of  reUgion.  Buddhism  is  a  dear  demon- 
stration. The  Buddhist  believes  only  in  Nirvana. 
There  is  a  state  of  bUssful  repose,  which  the  Hin- 
doo realizes  when,  through  the  prescribed  disc^rfine 
of  his  religion,  he  has  extinguished  Karma,  or  the 
prindple  of  individual  existence  within  himself,  and 
has  therd^  obtained  deliverance  f  nmi  the  doom 
of  the  Samsara,  or  unending  temporal  cycle  of 
deaths  and  rdncamati<ms.  Nirvana  in  its  primary 
meaning  has  no  temporal  reference,  and  hmce  is 
not  a  state  to  be  attained  only  after  death.  The 
whole  world  of  individuality  induding  death  is  a 
sphere  of  Maia  or  illusion;  hence,  Nirvana  is  but  a 
cassation  of  the  useless  striving  after  individual  ex- 
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istence.  (Baldwin's  "Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and 
Psydiology.") 

Vcdantism,  whose  most  distinguished  European 
disciple  was  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  also  proves  the 
pomt  AcoMtltiig  to  this  doctrine  of  Brahminism, 
death  is  but  the  mergcF  of  self  into  the  **  all-self." 
Very  similar  to  this  are  several  familiar  Western 
mystic  cults  recently  organized,  accor^i^  to  which 
death  is  an  absorption  into  "the  all-mind,"  etc. 
These,  of  course,  are  each  but  an  idealistic  counter- 
part of  the  materialistic  view  tiiat  death  ends  all 
individual  life,  which,  with  as  little  inaccuracy 
could  be  described  as  an  extinction  of  the  individual 
by  "absorption"  of  the  physical  body  into  the  "all- 
matter."  The  idealist  denies  the  reality  of  matter 
and  the  o^r  denies  all  super-physical  existence. 

**Thc  Samaritan  held  with  the  Sadducees  tiiat 
there  was  no  resurrection  nor  life  eternal."  ("A 
View  of  AU  Religions,"  p.  19,  by  Rev.  Alexander 
Ross.)  Wu  Tingfang,  the  Chinese  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  says :  "  It  must  not  be  said 
tliat  Confuchis  denies  the  existence  of  these  thii^ 
[relating  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul],  but  re- 
gards all  speculation  upon  them  as  useless  and  im- 
practicable. He  would  be  called  an  Agnostic  in 
these  days.  'What  is  death?'  asked  a  disciple  of 
lum,  and  he  rq>lied,  'You  don't  know  life  yet,  how 
can  you  know  about  death?* "  ("Evcdution  of  Im- 
mortality," p.  39.) 

"The  fact  is  that  only  in  Christendom  and  Islam 
is  the  essential  immortality  of  the  individual  spirit 
assumed.  To  the  contention  that  behef  in  eternal 
Ufe  has  been  held  always  and  everywhere  and  by 
all  men,  the  only  reply  is  Aat  the  facts  are  not  so." 
(S.  D.  McConneil,  D.D.,  in  "Evolution  of  Immor- 
tality," p.  40.) 

If  belief  in  a  spiritual,  perscHial  life,  after  phys- 
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ical  death,  is  not  an  indispensable  element  of  relig- 
um,  it  follows  that  the  affirmation  of  such  beUef, 
standing  alone,  cannot  constitute  <»ie  a  religibus  per- 
son. We  may  attempt  to  apply  purely  scientific 
methods  to  the  testinuxiy  of  others  (Spirituahsts, 
for  example),  or  to  the  facts  of  Ae  physical  uni- 
verse, and  reach  the  conclusion  (more  or  less  log- 
ically) that  there  is  sudh  a  post-mortem  personal 
life.  But  that  conviction,  thus  reached,  is  a  conclu- 
sion within  the  domain  of  science  or  philosophy,  not 
a  religious  conviction.  It  is  a  scientific  conviction 
upon  a  religious  subject  of  contemplation,  but  is 
not  in  itself  religion.  As  well  might  one  say  that 
belief  in  a  table  of  logarithms,  or  in  the  statement 
of  the  law  of  gravity,  makes  tifie  believer  a  religious 
person,  simply  because  innumerable  reUgious  per- 
soas  bdieve  them  to  be  true  and  useful. 

Here  we  see  the  same  distinction  as  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  beUef  in  God.  Belief  in  a  future 
existence,  as  we  now  see,  must  be  classified  as  sec- 
ular or  religious,  according  to  its  source,  its  reason 
for  bein^;  and  such  belief  in  itself  is  not  an  essen- 
tial of  religion  in  general.  It  is  this  subjective 
source  of  authority  which  gives  the  religious  stamp 
to  a  coHvictioa  favoring  belief  in  immortality. 

Morals  Not  the  Etience  of  Religioa. 

What  is  true  of  theology  or  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality, in  relation  to  religion,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, will  be  found  equally  true  of  morals.  To 
Aow  this  let  us  b^jin  by  callii^  the  Rev.  Batchelor 
to  the  witness  stand.  He  says :  "Religion  does  not 
begin  in  ethics.  It  did  not  grow  out  of  ethics.  It 
was  before  ethics  in  origin  and  has  during  a  great 
part  of  human  history  wrought  in  life  independency 
of  and  not  infrequently  in  distinct  opposition  to  the 
ethical  sentknent  Let  all  seme  of  ethical  oUiga- 
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tion  be  destroyed,  or  reduce  it  again  to  the  level  of 
the  prehistoric  standard,  and  still  religion  would 
none  the  less  be  a  power  in  human  life  not  to  be 
disn^iarded.''  (''Hdigkm  Its  Own  Evidence,"  pu 
19.) 

Next  we  quote  Professor  Everett,  of  Brown  Uni- 
ver»ty.  He  says  (International  Jownd  of  Ethics, 
Vol.  X,  p.  479) :  "That  religion  may  be  non-ethical 
finds  numerous  illustrations  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  rel^ons.  ladeed,  at  a  certain  stage,  many 
primitive  religions  appear  to  have  been  non-ethical. 
That  of  Rome  continued  for  centuries,  remaining 
to  the  last  almost  exdusively  formal  and  ritualistic. 
The  statement  that  ethics  may  be  non-religious 
finds  abundant  support  in  modem  life,  as  in  the 
case  of  positivists." 

To  this  we  may  add  the  testimony  of  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Wm.  Knox,  of  Union  Theological  Soninary. 
He  says  (International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  xii, 
p.  305) :  "ReUgion  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
ethics.  Even  when  somewhat  developed,  it  may 
have  no  ethical  code.  It  is  said  that  Shinto  has  for 
its  teaching  only  this:  fear  God  and  obey  the  em- 
peror! But  in  its  earlier  books  there  is  not  even 
this  teaching,  nothing  which  implies  either  as  an 
ethical  maxim.  The  later  writers  explain  this  un- 
usual feature  by  saying  that  the  Japanese,  being 
holy  by  nature,  need  no  moral  code ;  which  was  in- 
vented by  immoral  folk  like  the  Hindoos  and  Chi- 
nese." 

ThttAopctl  Morals  vs.  Etiuct. 

To  illustrate  that  the  nature  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween religious  morals  and  ethics  is  identical  with 
the  conflict  already  pointed  out,  we  may  quote  a 
few  competent  dbservers,  beginning  with  Preben- 
dary Wace.    He  said:  "Morality  cannot  for  prac- 
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tical  purposes  be  left  to  rest  on  scientific  experi- 
ences.  ...   It  is  essential  in  practice,  to  the 
welfare  of  individuals  and  of  society  alike,  that  the 
chief  false  routes  of  moral  life  should  be  barred  by 
plain  and  authoritative  prohibitions."   ("Ethics  and 
Religion,"  Jour,  of  Victoria  Institute,  1901,  VoL 
xxxiii.)   He  also  informs  us  that  "The  eternal  re- 
lations of  the  heart  to  a  perfect  being,  towards 
whom  every  emotion  of  love  and  gratitude  can  be 
indulged  to  the  highest  degree,"  is  a  higher  purpose 
and  motive  for  right  Uving  Aan  can  be  supplied  by 
natural  law.    By  thus  making  religious  ethics  a 
matter  of  "heart"  we  are  made  to  see  its  essential 
subjective  character. 

Professor  Sedgwick  considers  the  moral  ought 
as  an  "ultimate  and  unanalyzable  fact"  (Mind,  Oc- 
tober, 1889),  which  is  thereby  relegated  to  the 
transcendentaL 

Mortensen  says:  "Truly  if  the  light  of  rdigion 
be  extinguished  no  reason  is  perceptible  for  leading 
a  moral  life  in  all  these  finite  and  temporal  rela- 
tions."   ("Christian  Ethics."  p.  16.) 

"Blind  obedience  to  extraneous  law  does  not  ap- 
prove itself  to  us  as  really  moral.  .  .  .  The 
question  concerning  Ae  ground  of  our  moral  obli- 
gations finds  an  adequate  solution  only  in  God.** 
(Rev.  Otto  Pfleiderer  in  Am.  Jour,  of  Theology, 

April,  1899,  iii,  238.) 

In  reUgious  ethics  the  appeal  is  to  "the  reality 
which  transcends  that  which  now  is  and  that  which 
now  is  known,"  is  Ae  opinioa  of  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Wm.  Knox  ("Religion  and  Ethics,  Internet.  Jour, 
of  Ethics,  v,  315.)  Thus  we  see  that  in  rehgious 
morals  as  in  religious  theology  Ae  reliance  upon 
"transcendental'  authority  can  manifest  itself  to 
the  individual  only  in  subjective  states  which  are 
interpreted  as  due  to  transcendental  causes,  giving 
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a  transcendental  sanctum^  and  are  usually  called  a 
religious  conscience. 

The  Tranrntioa  Towards  Secalar  Mortality. 

With  that  re%ionist  whose  mind  is  wholly  ''un- 

corrupted"  by  the  scientific  method,  his  religion,  its 
methods  and  aims,  will  determine  all  his  mental 
processes.  As  man  gets  away  from  the  religious 
mental  methods,  more  and  more  of  his  conclusions 
will  be  determined  by  the  secular  or  scientific 
method,  which  deals  witfi  objective  evidence,  and 
progressively  fewer  subjects  of  thought  will  be  con- 
ceded to  the  domain  of  religious  or  subjective 
metiiod.  This  evoluticm  from  the  first  to  the  sec- 
ond marks  the  transitional  stage  from  the  all-relig- 
ious to  the  all-sctent^c  Many  are  in  that  stage  of 
development  where  they  appear  willing  to  use  the 
scientific  method  as  to  practically  all  subjects  except 
morate* 

The  following  is  a  distinct  second  stage,  illus- 
trating secularization  in  an  advanced  theologian. 
''Religion  must  ever  anew  measure  its  inherited 
ideas  and  customs  against  tfie  standard  of  the  etfi- 
ical  ideals  [otherwise  acquired?],  and  in  so  far  as 
they  do  not  harm^mize  with  that  it  must  strive  for 
their  purification  and  progressive  development. 
.  .  .  It  may  be  justly  demanded  that  its  teach- 
ings shall  not  omflict  with  what  has  beoi  estab- 
lished as  theoretical  or  practical  truth,  and  espe- 
cially that  it  shall  not  lag  behind  our  ethical  ideals." 
(Rev.  Otto  Pfleiderer,  Am.  Joum.  of  Theol.,  April, 
1899,  pp.  225-249.)  But  how  are  we  to  judge  of 
differing  standards?  Which  is  the  one  that  is  lag- 
ging behind  and  which  running  ahead?  This  au- 
thor seems  to  demand  that  even  the  religious  au- 
thOTfty  in  nmtters  of  ethics  may  prqperly  be  subor- 
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dinated  to  the  standards  of  science,  leaving  religion 
ttqprene  only  where  science  is  silent 

In  this  progressicm  toward  the  secolarizataoa  of 
our  morals,  the  Ethical  Culture  movement  represents 
the  ''last  ditch"  of  the  religious  method  in  resist- 
ing the  secular  advance.  In  tfie  f cdlowii^  quota- 
tion we  see  a  non-theological  religious  morality  in 
full  fcMToe,  witii  the  ecstatic  enthusiasm  of  the  re- 
vival convert  but  slightly  impaired.  One  can  read- 
ily imagine  the  exhorter's  impassioned  tones  ac- 
companying this  statement  from  the  £thical  Cul- 
turist. 

"There  is,"  he  says,  "no  reason  why  men,  become 
conscious  of  their  re^onsiiMilities  and  of  the  great 
issues  at  stake  [in  ethical  conduct],  should  not  be 
touched  with  reverence  and  awe  as  they  think  of 
these  things,  and  should  ncA  become  hushed  and 
subdued.  Morality  would  Aen  become  a  religion 
to  men,  in  the  fundamental  and  indeed  universally 
rea^[nized  soise  of  tl^  term.  Morality  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  morality  as  I  have  tried — ^and  yet  too  well 
know  I  am  unable  to  picture  it — morality  as  con- 
sciotts,  wiflix^,  ghul  subordination  to  tibe  univ^sal 
law  of  life,  morality  as  lifting  one  to  comradeship 
with  suns  and  stars,  because  it  is  faithful  as  they; 
morality  lavimg  the  km  of  life  more  than  Ufe; 
morality  ready  to  die  rather  than  to  be  untrue — 
that  nu)rality  may  be  the  very  ideal  which  one  may 
seek  all  one's  Ufe  to  fdk>w,  Hmi  maif  be  Ike  si^ 
preme  passion  to  a  man,  down  on  his  knees  he  may 
bow  before  it,  9^  he  may  before  Jesus,  or  before 
Buddha,  or  any  other  son  of  man  who  has  exem^ 
plified  the  ideal,  or  made  it  any  brighter  before  his 
eyes.  Aye,  tiien  it  is  plain  the  sense  in  which  Re- 
ligion and  Morality  may  become  one."  (Rev.  Wm. 
Salter  in  "Morality  and  Religion,"  p.  33.) 

It  is  apparent  that  some  Ethical  Cultori^ts  have 
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tiiat  same  passionate  devotion  to  nmral  law  which 

the  Brahmin  manifests  for  the  law  of  Manu,  the 
Persian  for  the  laws  of  Zoroaster,  the  Mohamme- 
dan for  his  Koran,  tiie  Protestant  Christian  for  his 
Bible,  the  Catholic  for  his  "permanent  oracle  of  the 
divine  will"  at  Rome,  and  the  Mormon  for  the 
utterances  of  his  "Prophet,  Seer  and  Revelator,*' 
who  is  the  Utah  pope;  and  each  endorsing  some- 
thing which  scxne  others  denoun(x  as  immoral.  It 
is  also  apparent  that  the  same  subjective  source  of 
authority  exists  in  all  these  cases,  though  it  at- 
taches itself  to  or  is  interpreted  as  endorsing  vary- 
ing codes. 

Take  the  following  words  of  Mr.  Mangasarian, 
when  he  was  still  connected  with  the  Ethical  Cul- 
ture movement,  as  conclusive  proof:  "Ethical  Cul- 
ture is  the  religion  of  the  spirit.  .  .  .  Ethics 
is  the  heart  of  religion.  .  .  ,  It  is  impossibie 
to  learn  from  the  physical  world  the  lesson  of  mo- 
raliiy.  .  .  .  Whenever  we  protest  against 
wrong  it  is  from  trithm  that  we  draw  our  inspira- 
tion. .  .  .  Ethical  Culture  is  a  spiritual  relig- 
ion." ("The  Religion  of  Ethical  Culture,"  by  M. 
M.  Mangasarian,  Phila.) 

The  Billies  of  Science. 

To  make  the  irrepressibte  conflict  between  vary- 
ing religious  morals  and  ethical  science  still  more 
evident,  it  becomes  desirable  to  quote  some  of  the 
standard  writers  upon  etlucs,  to  show  what  is  thdr 
source  of  ethical  authority  and  what  are  their  vary- 
ii^  criteria  of  the  moral  life. 

As  to  the  source  of  ethical  authority,  Clifford 
says  that  the  "Maxims  of  ethics  are  hypothetical 
maxims,  derived  item  esiperience  and  based  on  the 
assumption  of  the  uniformity  of  nature.*'  C^Relig- 
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ion  and  Ethics,"  by  Rev.  Geo.  Wm.  Knox,  in  Inter- 
Hat.  Jour,  of  Ethics,  v,  305.) 

Another  offers  this :  "MoraUty  springs  from  tiiose 
human  relationships  in  which  the  individual  finds 
himself  compelled  to  live  and  act.   It  has  its  roots 
in  the  needs  physical  and  mental,  which  <rther  hu- 
man beings  can  satisfy  and  in  the  sympathies  which 
answer  to  those  needs."  Science  "seeks  to  find  the 
sanction  of  morality  in  tiie  natural  and  inevitable 
results  of  the  conduct  itself  and  to  establish  moral- 
ity on  a  rational  basis  by  exhibiting  the  inescapable 
consequences  of  right  and  wrong  action,  of  good 
and  evil  character,  as  in  themselves  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  choice  of  the  one  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  other.    As  a  science  it  does  not  even 
inquire  if  there  is  a  supreme  being."   (Prof.  Ever- 
ett, of  Brown  University,  Jnternat.  Jowr.  of  Ethics, 
X,  479.)    No  wonder  then  that  Cotton  Mather  de- 
nounced ethics  as  "a  vile  form  of  Paganism." 
(Hall's  "Adolescence,"  u,  287-288.)    Again  tiiis 
makes  it  plain  that  morality  is  not  an  essential  of 
religion,  and  the  distinction  between  religious 
morals  and  ethical  science  is  the  difference  between 
the  subjective  and  objective  methods  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  trutii. 

Religion  Alwajrs  Ncm-Sdentific 

In  his  "Life  of  Jesus"  Strauss  says  that  "none 
but  a  book  student  could  ever  imagine  that  a  crea- 
tion of  the  brain,  woven  of  poetiy  and  phik)sophy, 
can  take  the  place  of  religion."  To  demonstrate 
this  we  have  only  to  substitute  for  the  familiar  terms 
of  personal  piety,  which  speak  of  tiie  "human  soul" 
and  a  humanly  responsive  "God,"  any  of  the  mod- 
em scientific  equivalents,  when  the  metaphysics  are 
discharged.  Let  me  iHustrate  this  by  adapting  to 
my  use  the  words  of  another. 
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Will  the  Benedictite  swell  with  the  same  tones 
of  )oy  when  it  has  sung:  "Bless  the  Eternal  Law, 
all  ye  its  works,  Bless  the  Eternal  Law,  O  my  syn- 
thesis of  Organs"?  Will  the  contrition  which  now 
cries,  "A  broken  heart  thou  dost  not  despise,"  pour 
out  its  sorrows  to  a  deaf  ideal,  and  shed  its  pas- 
sionate tears  on  an  abstraction  that  cannot  wipe 
thon  away?  Win  any  mo(Milit  form  b^  seen  kne^ 
ing  in  our  Gethsemanes,  and  rise  from  prostrate 
anguish  to  sublime  repose  through  the  prayer,  "O 
T1h>u  Eternal  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness, if  it  be  possible,  let  the  cup  pass  from 
me ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt"  ? 
Will  any  crucified  one  lose  the  tnttemess  of  death  in 
crying,  "O  stream  of  tendency,  into  thy  current  I 
commit  my  synthesis  of  mind"  ?  And  to  the  mar^, 
stoned  to  death,  will  die  "Religion  of  Monism"  or 
the  "Religion  of  Humanity"  offer  any  satisfactory 
iMavenly  -vmoa  of  celestial  reward,  whoi  he  ex- 
claims :  "Great  ensemble  of  Humanity,  receive  me"? 

These  illustrations  can  hardly  leave  any  doubt 
upon  the  question  that  no  religious  zppcsii  can  ever 
be  constructed  upon  any  mere  scientific  abstrac- 
tions or  generalizations.  It  might  be  contended 
that  a  dear  and  unified  view  of  the  universe  will 
some  day  remove  in  most  individuals  the  present 
necessity  for  a  religion,  but  even  such  a  view  can 
never  perform  reUgious  functions  for  those  in  whose 
nature  religion  is  still  a  necessity.  It  is  the  scien- 
tists who  have  most  sinned  in  the  matter  of  tmwar- 
rantedly  couplii^  religion  with  science  as  a  means, 
perhaps  unconsciously  employed,  of  retaining  for 
themselves  and  their  convictions  a  classification 
with  "respectable"  orthodoxy.  Thus  we  have  in- 
numerable cults  designated  by  such  titles  as  "The 
Religion  of  Science,"  "Cosmic  ReUgion,"  "Monistic 
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Religion,"  "The  Religion  of  Nature,"  "The  Relig- 
ioii  of  Ethics,"  "The  Rehgion  of  Humanity,"  etc. 

Haackd't  "Monistic  Sdigion." 

Let  us  next  examine  Professor  Haeckel's  "Monis- 
tic Religion,"  which  may  seem  to  contradict  our  con- 
clusions.  He  says:  "The  goddess  of  Truth  dwells 
in  the  tmiple  of  nature,  in  the  green  woods,  in  the 
bhie  sea,  and  on  tiie  snowy  summits  of  the  hills, 
not  in  the  gloom  of  the  cloister,  nor  in  the  narrow 
prisons  of  our  jail-like  schools,  nor  in  the  clouds 
of  incense  of  Christian  churches.   The  path  that 
leads  to  the  noble  divinity  of  truth  and  knowledge 
is  the  loving  study  of  nature  and  its  laws,  the  ob- 
servation of  the  infinitely  great  star-world  with  the 
aid  of  the  telescope,  and  the  infinitely  tiny  cell- 
worlds  witii  the  aid  of  the  microsccqie— 4iot  sense- 
less ceremonies  and  unthinking  prayer,  not  ahns 
and  Peter's  pence.   The  rich  gifts  which  the  god- 
dess of  Truth  bestows  on  us  are  the  noble  fruits  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  inestimable  treasure 
of  a  dear,  imified  view  of  the  world — not  belief 
in  supematoral  miracles,  and  the  illusion  of  an  eter- 
nal life."    ("Confession  of  Faith  of  a  Man  of 
Science.") 

This  is  a  rather  unnsoal  bit  of  poetry  to  come 

from  a  scientist  who  asserts  "the  unity  of  God  and 
the  world."  Haeckel  is  clearly  a  non-reUgious 
Atfadst  who  seenii^y  endeavors  to  escape  detec- 
tion by  using  the  religious  word  "God"  to  designate 
what  to  him  is  a  "godless"  automatic,  undesigned 
and  undesigning,  unthinking  tmiverse. 

Truth  in  general  is  a  mere  abstraction  and  non- 
existent to  us.  We  know  only  separate  concrete 
aspects  of  trutii.  **The  goddess  of  Tmtii"  is  a  mere 
figure  of  speech;  it  can  hardly  become  a  reality  to 
ont  whose  devotion  to  the  scientific  method  is  ex- 
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elusive  of  all  other  methods.  To  even  seem  real 
this  goddess  must  cease  to  be  a  mere  fascinating 
verbalisnh—mnst  first  become  objecttvized  so  as  to 
appear  embodied  in  something  material,  as  in  an 
idol,  or  must  become  a  concretized  concept  or  tiie 
ccmtent  of  a  genuine  hallucination.  Only  thus  could 
she  become  literally  the  object  of  religious  senti- 
ments. 

Hacckel's  ''Religioa''  as  Distingiiidied  Fropi  Real 

Religion. 

The  ordinary  scientist's  "loving  study  of  nature" 

is  due  solely  to  the  obsessive  influence  of  protracted 
concentration  of  attention.  When  that  concentra* 
tion  of  attention  is  mainly  due  to  tiie  influence  of 
objective  conditions,  it  can  hardly  ever  be  religious; 
but  when  it  mainly  due  to  a  subjective  feeling  state, 
ascribed  to  transcendental  experiences  and  explain- 
ing or  objectivizing  itself  in  terms  of  the  physical 
universe,  it  will  seldom  escape  religicmsness*  The 
scientist's  "loving  study  of  nature"  is  never,  prop- 
erly speaking,  religious  unless  it  is  more  intensely 
"loving"  than  a  scientist  necessarily  experiences  it 
to  be.  The  exact  line  of  demarkation  is  not  clearly 
definable  for,  like  all  evolutionary  transitions,  they 
so  gradually  fade  into  each  other  that  it  is  only 
in  the  extremes  that  we  clearly  see  the  diflFerentia- 
tions.  It  therefore  shows  itself  most  clearly  in  the 
wide  divergences  of  insanity,  when  we  onnpare 
the  relatively  mild  devotion  of  the  most  devoted  of 
the  scientists  with  the  frenzy  of  the  religious 
ecstatic  or  of  the  religious  maniac. 

This  added  non-scientific  love-life  of  religion  al- 
ways tends  towards  what  Haeckel  denounces  as 
"senseless  ceremonies  and  unthinking  prayer." 
These  ceremonies  are  "senseless"  and  the  prayers 
"unthinking"  only  when  objectively  viewed  by  an 
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tmsympathetic  onlooker.  The  subjective  value  of 
prayer  and  cerenwrnial  is  attested  by  all  the  evi- 
dently truthful  statements  of  the  devout.  The  at- 
tainment of  this  ecstasy  which  so  often  follows 
prayer  and  ceremonial  therefore  is  not  wholly 
"senseless,"  nor  are  the  means,  manifestly  so  well 
adjusted  to  that  end,  wholly  "unthinking." 

"The  rich  gifts  which,"  according  to  Haeckel, 
"the  goddess  of  Truth  bestows"  are  also  clearly 
non-rdigious  or  irreligious.  "The  noble  fruits  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge"  have  ever  been  destructive 
of  ccwafidence  in  the  transcendentalisms  of  religion, 
errors  of  religion,  if  you  please,  but  deemed  most 
vital  to  many  ecstatic  religionists.  That  it  was  only 
the  "false"  in  theur  religion  that  was  destroyed  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  particular  individual  in- 
volved deemed  it  an  essential  to  his  special  religion ; 
and  therefjore  its  denial  is  resented  by  him,  though 
it  be  not  an  essential  to  other  religionists.  This 
tends  to  show  that  mere  calm,  scientific  pursuit  of 
trutii  cannot  be  made  the  end  of  anything  prop- 
erty and  literally  designated  as  "religion." 

The  scientist's  search  for  truth  is  conditioned 
by  continual  opounindedness,  such  as  precludes  the 
intensity  of  devotion  and  certitude  of  a  feeling- 
conviction  which  is  manifestly  inevitable  to  every 
tndy  rdigious  life  as  a  necessary  factor  of  the  re- 
ligious method  and  which  can  attach  itsdf  only  to 
concrete  embodiments,  or  what  seem  to  be  such, 
and  not  to  truth  as  amere  word  or  as  an  abstraction 
not  translated  into  concrete  images.  The  height  of 
religious  love  can  go  out  only  to  the  concrete,  or 
its  seemings.  Because  of  this,  when  carried  to  the 

extreme  of  enthusiasm,  religion  always  arrives  at 
either  idolatry,  hallucinations,  or  the  passionate  love 

of  some  coospkaaus  mintrter  of  religioii,  as  8yn»- 
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bolizing,  or  in  an  unusual  measure  embodying,  the 
dhfioe. 

So  long  as  scientists  are  content  to  seek  "God 
and  his  kingdom"  in  the  emotionally  unresponsive 
world  of  the  nonmenal,  their  deductions  wiU  ever 
ranain  scientific  and  their  lives  secular,  as  distin- 
guished from  religious.  When  what  is  miscalled 
"scienGe"  attaches  itself  to  or  grows  out  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  individual,  and  in  a  rapturous 
ecstasy  gallops  to  its  goal,  having  more  rq^ard  for 
the  internal  "evidence"  of  truth,  for  the  mandates 
of  its  subjective  love-life,  than  for  the  objective 
checks  and  the  c^jective  verity  of  its  concepts,  then, 
and  not  till  tiien,  has  the  essence  of  religion  amt 
into  his  being. 

The  cmiverse  of  tlm  forq[ing  truth  can  be  ob- 
served in  the  woiking  of  Freethought  and  Agnostic 
associations.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  love-life 
which  explams  the  evident  dtf&cuhy  of  maintaining 
secular  societies  solely  for  the  destruction  of  relig- 
ious beliefs.  When  secular  societies  are  not  called 
into  being  by  a  necessity  for  the  defense  of  per- 
sonal liberty  or  material  justice,  they  are  prone  to 
die  for  want  of  dynamics,  for  want  of  emotionalism, 
if  you  please,  but  more  exactly  for  want  of  the 
dynamic  impulses  of  the  love-Ufe  which  is  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  all  true  religionists.  It  requires 
a  h^er  degree  of  social  consdoosness  than  has 
been  yet  attained  by  any  but  a  very  few  lonely  in- 
dividuals, to  insure  a  str(»ig  devotion  to  the  sckn- 
tific  method  and  its  fruits,  induding  ethical  ideals 
derived  from  inter-human  experience,  objectively 
and  imperscmally  considered. 

"The  inestimable  treasure  of  a  clear,  unified  view 
of  the  world"  is  an  "inestimable  treasure"  to  Pro- 
fcsscM-  Haeckel  and  other  men  of  sdoue  only  be- 
cause the  discoverable  beneficence  of  the  universe 
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seems  to  be  inestimable,  that  is,  of  infinite  possi- 
bility. "The  rich  gifts"  which  the  "goddess  of 
Truth"  bestows  from  its  tree  of  knowledge  arc  in- 
estimable only  because  the  secrets  of  nature  are 
aeemingly  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  and  certainly 
unestunable  in  human  values.  In  odier  words,  tfie 
"inestimable  treasures"  of  science  are  sought  for 
and  derived  only  from  the  objective  order  of  the 
relation  between  things.  Even  the  sdentisf  s  sense 
of  values,  whether  of  nature's  treasures  or  of 
psychic  factors,  is  derived  from  thdr  objective  con- 
sideration, that  is,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  pure  sdentist 
Not  so  with  the  religionists.  There  "the  kingdom 
of  God  is  within"  and  its  "inestisiable  treasures" 
are  discoverable  only  by  the  valuation  of  subjective 
states — spiritual  essences,  esteemed  according  to 
personal  fedmg  standards,  or  ecstatic  states,  often 
described  as  an  appreliension  of  divine  love,  or  the 
etmsaoaaatM  of  the  divinity  within. 

That  whidi  distinguishes  a  rdigious  belief  from 
a  like  conclusion,  resulting  from  the  scientific 
meAod,  is  tiiat  in  the  former,  according  to  the  uni- 
form testimony  of  all  such  professors  of  reli^on, 
conviction  depends  not  upon  conscious  reasoning 
applied  to  objecthres,  bat  upon  subjective  experi- 
ences, ecstatic  in  nature.  But  manifestly  every 
ecstatic  state  accompanied  by  a  belief  is  not  a  re- 
ligion, if  any  mental  life  is  to  be  classified  as  non- 
religious.  Although  we  are  not  yet  able  to  differ- 
entiate the  religious  ecstasy  in  itself  from  other 
ecstasies,  yet  perhaps  we  can  differentiate  tiwse 
states  according  to  the  resultant  religious  or  ac- 
companying accuUur  content  of  the  associated  idea; 
that  is,  according  to  the  related  manifestatkms  ol 
its  essential  energy. 

When  a  scientist  grows  ecstatic  over  a  new  dis- 
covery, we  readily  see  that  the  thing  discovered  it 
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the  objective  stimulus  which,  through  the  newly  ac- 
quired consciousness  thereof,  becomes  the  important 
detenniniiig  factor  of  the  thought-content,  which  is 
valued  according  to  secular  standards  and  is  also 
conceived  as  secular  in  nature,  and  the  thmg  dis- 
covered is  seen  to  be  the  efficient  objective  causal 
factor  of  the  ecstasy. 

An  objective  study  of  the  religious  ecstatic  re- 
veals a  different  situation.  In  the  first  religious 
experience  of  such  persons,  I  believe  we  shall  al- 
ways find  the  other  ecstasies,  so  far  pbysiologicaliy 
indistingtttdiable,  have  been  previously  experienced. 
A  new  set  of  subjective  conditions  (predispositions) 
and  objective  stimuU  have  combined  to  make  a  par- 
ticular ecstasy  more  intense  than  on  any  former 
occasion,  though  otherwise  indistinguishable.  But 
tibtt  religious  difiterential  cannot  be  node  to  consist 
in  that  added  intensity,  because  equally  intense  feel- 
ings, which,  by  almost  common  consent,  are  non- 
religious  and  at  present  i^ysiologically  indistinguish- 
able, exist  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  us.  Because  this 
is  so,  we  conclude  that  the  differential  essence  of 
religion  is  not  the  ecstatic  state,  merely  as  such,  nor 
in  its  causal  antecedents,  considered  either  sepa- 
rately or  combined  with  the  ecstasy.  Therefore  we 
condude  that  the  differential  essence  of  religion  is 
in  the  ecstasy  combined  with  some  consequent  be- 
lief, interpretation,  <m*  sdf-ezidanatioo. 

This  brings  us  to  the  thought  that  where  the 
scientist  is  ecstatic  as  a  consequence  of  his  con- 
sciousness of  a  new  idea,  the  rd^ficmist  acquires  the 
idea  in  consequence  of  his  ecstasy,  that  is, 
through  an  interpretation  of  his  ecstasy.  In  other 
words,  before  it  can  be  accounted  as  religious  a 
subjective  ecstatic  experience  must  be  interpreted, 
and  the  characteristic  of  the  religious  interpreta- 
tion is  that  it  induces  a  bdsef  in  a  direct  and  imme- 
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diate  percqition  of  something  which  the  ecstatic  has 
not  theretofore  adequately  perceived  through  other 

methods  for  the  acquisition  of  truth,  and  which 
truth  is  often  declared  by  him  to  be  unknowable 
through  the  ordinary  processes  invohring  the  periph- 
eral sense  organs. 

And  yet  we  must  distinguish  still  further  because 
every  feeling-conviction,  even  though  including  or 
accompanied  by  intense  ecstasy,  does  not  necessarily 
possess  the  qualities  which  we  recognize  as  relig- 
ious. For  example,  let  us  contemplate  a  purely 
erotic  hallucination,  consciously  entertained  as 
erotic,  such  as  is  caused  by  a  strong  sex-craving. 
Here,  then,  we  may  have  a  feeling-conviction  in  the 
objective  reality  of  the  hallucination-concept,  but 
this  is  not  necessarily  religious. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  feeling-conviction  to  be 
religious  must  disclose  its  distinguishing  character- 
istics in  some  resultant  or  associated  religious  (as 
distinguished  from  a  scientific)  concept-content. 
Here  again  our  alternative  is  limited,  smce  a  con- 
tent limited  to  the  recognized  material  of  scientific 
investigation  leaves  nothing  for  the  religious  con- 
cept except  that  which  is  then  believed  to  be  beyond 
the  realm  of  the  materialistic  (objective)  method; 
namely,  the  superphysical  and  transcendental.  But 
to  explain  an  ecstatic  condition  by  relating  it  to  the 
superphysical  is  in  effect  to  declare  that  through 
an  ecstatic  condition  and  without  the  conscious  use 
of  the  peripheral  sense  organs  (the  five  senses)  or 
their  testimony,  one  has  acquired  direct  and  imme- 
diate acquaintance  of  something  believed  to  be 
superphysical,  transcendental,  etc.  This  conclusion 
manifestly  is  an  act  of  interpretation  of  the  ecstatic 
state,  notwithstanding  the  subject  is  quite  uncon- 
scious of  that  fact  or  of  the  psychic  mechanism  by 
which  it  is  achieved. 
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Indeed,  if  consckms  of  the  mental  processes  by 
which  this  end  is  attained  then  it  would  be  con- 
scious reasoning,  in  which  the  feeling-state  would 
be  objectively  considered,  and  this  fact  would  de- 
stroy the  religious  quality  of  the  result,  according 
to  our  former  distinction  of  the  religious  from  the 
secular  or  scientific  methods.  Furthermore,  subse- 
quent critical  reasoning  or  acquaintance  with  the 
psychic  mechanism  of  an  "act  of  faith"  or  of  the 
"inward  miracle  of  grace"  or  an  "intuition"  if 
that  were  possible,  might  show  that  the  supposed 
superphysical  in  fact  was  not  such,  and  that  the 
"testimony  of  the  spirit"  has  misled.  In  other  words 
the  truth  or  error  of  the  conclusion,  according  to 
the  standards  of  the  scientific  method,  or  those  of 
another  religion,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cri- 
teria of  religion  in  general.   In  religion  everyone 
will  be  a  law  unto  himself,  even  when  thereby  he 
consciously  subordinates  himself  to  the  authority  of 
another,  and  it  is  enough  for  this  purpose  that  he 
accepts  the  condusifms  of  that  other,  whatever  it 
is,  as  coming  with  transcendental  authority,  rest- 
ing upon  personal  superphysical  evidence,  which 
for  the  time  being  is  accepted  as  furnishing  a  super- 
rational  sanction.    The  objective  manifestations  of 
religion,  consisting  of  creeds,  ceremonials,  and  in- 
stitutions, are  but  religious  means  to  desired  ends 
and  are  the  secondary  consequences  of  the  religious 
method  and  religious  content,  and  not  tfianselves 
the  difFerential  essence  of  religion,  but  the  at- 
tempted objectivization  thereof. 

As  a  result  of  this  progressive  elimination  of  non- 
religious  factors,  we  have  reduced  the  diflferential 
essence  of  religion  to  these  elements: 

(1)  A  subjective  ecstatic  experience,  (2)  which 
(since  all  do  not  have  it  or  at  least  do  not  interpret 
it  the  same)  may  depend  in  part  upon  the  presence 
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or  absCTCc  of  i^>ecial  subjective  conditions  ("spirit- 
ual temperament,"  perhaps,  or  only  a  predisposi- 
tion), and  (3)  which  experience  involves  the  acqui- 
sition of  feeling-convictions  (as  by  some  direct  and 
immediate  perception  or  intuition)  concerning  the 
accepted  superphysical  or  transcendental  cause  or 
diaracter  and  import  of  that  experience,  and  (4) 
which  experience  is  interpreted  rightly  or  wroi^y, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  as  a  direct,  immedi- 
ate and  inerrant  perception  of  the  verity  and  super- 
physical  import  and  value  of  some  doctrine,  cere- 
monial, or  institution  essential  to  the  promotion  of 
present  material,  ecstatic,  superplqrsical  or  post- 
mortem well-being. 

Before  closing  this  essay  I  must  repeat  a  word  of 
caution,  that  what  we  have  defined  is  pure  rdigion 
as  distinguished  from  the  purely  secular  or  scien- 
tific The  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  in  nature 
tiiere  are  no  sharp  dividcms  or  lines  of  deavi^ 
and  that  therefore  in  all  probability  no  such  thing 
as  absdutely  pure  religion  exists  anywhere.  Al- 
ways we  have  the  interacticm  of  the  two  methods, 
the  religious  (or  subjective)  and  the  scientific  (or 
objective). 

Likewise  we  see  everywhere  tiie  mixture  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  our  concepts  of  what  is  roughly  clas- 
sifiable as  qwritual  or  mystical 

Furthermore  in  our  analysis  we  have  mostiy  had 
in  mind  the  religion  of  our  environment.  In  this 
oonnection  we  must  remember  that  our  concepts  did 
not  come  into  being  full  grown  in  their  present  fonn. 
Knowledge  which  was  once  supposed  to  have  been 
intuitive  or  f  nnn  tranaceodental  aoturces  is  no  kmger 
so  considered.  Our  thought  of  such  matters  varies 
arrf>rdf"g  to  the  development  of  our  intelligence 
and  our  acquaintance  w^  mental  mechanisms. 
Likewise  much  that  was  once  considered  super- 
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physical  and  imponderable  is  now  known  to  be  ma- 
terial and  measurable.  We  now  know  much  to 
be  subject  to  change  which  former  generations  be- 
lieved to  be  immutaUe.  All  this  reminds  us  that 
where  our  criteria  of  religiosity  are  applied  to  the 
religious  phenomena  of  primitive  people,  we  must 
not  expect  the  intellectiial  element  to  be  developed 
to  the  relatively  matured  concepts  of  our  own  time. 

Likewise,  we  see  everywhere  the  mixture  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  our  concepts  of  what  is  roughly  clas- 
sifiable as  spiritual  or  mystical  and  the  material. 
In  other  words,  the  mystic's  methods  and  concepts, 
like  the  co-rdative  scientific  method  and  material- 
istic outlook,  have  developed  together,  and  no  per- 
son, at  least  of  modem  times,  is  wholly  and  purely 
reUgious,  just  as  no  one  has  wholly  escaped  or  out- 
grown all  the  influences  of  the  religious  methods 
or  their  results.  The  differences  are  differences  • 
in  the  rdative  influence  of  the  two  processes  in  the 
actual  life  of  each  individual.  The  tendency  of 
intellectual  evolution  has  been  to  lessen  the  sphere 
of  the  influence  of  the  religious  mode  of  thinking 
as  well  as  the  number  of  subjects  to  which  it  is 
habitually  aiq>lied. 
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